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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


METHOD AND FORM ( Concluded ). 


Conventional Themes Treated Unconvention- 
ally — Dramatic Qualities — Mysticism and 
Personification — The Importance of Tech- 
nical Study. 

Unconventional Treatment of Conventional 
Themes. — The old, old story that always 
thrills possesses added powers of enchant- 
ment if it appears in a new and original gu's«. 
While the great “story of adventure” is 
shaping itself in Condy Rivers’s mind the 
young author declares: “I ought to work 
some kind of a treasure into the yarn. What's 
a story of adventure without a treasure ?” 
But although insistent upon the conventional 
theme, he scorns conventional treatment, re- 
jecting “the old game of a buried chest of 
money” for Captain Jack’s suggestion of the 
river schooner, with its cargo of whiskey, sunk 
fifty years before under twenty feet of mud 
and sand. 

The Treasure in “Tom Sawyer.” — Mark 
Twain realized that there is something of the 


troglodyte in all normal boys ; he understood, 
too, their intense interest in tales of robbery 
and search for treasure. Accordingly, in 
“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” he gives 
his youthful readers the treasure they love, 
and, true to the traditions of “ Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves,’ he hides the treasure in 
a cave! So far his idea is conventional 
enough, but when he offers a rational ex- 
planation of the presence of the treasure, and 
makes the episode one that might conceivably 
have occurred in actual life, he invests the 
ancient theme with a reality and a modernity 
that is irresistible. 

The “Desert Isle” in “ Riders of the Purple 
Sage.” — In “Riders of the Purple Sage” 
Zane Grey furnishes a most unique substitute 
for the traditional desert island. “ Both had 
seen the footprint in the sand,” he declares of 
Venters and Bess after Lassiter has discov- 
ered their hiding-place. 

Dramatic Elements. — The dramatic quali- 
ties of contrast, conflict, and anticipation are 
important elements of most successful novels. 
However, the rule that the playwright should 
rarely attempt the deliberate deception of his 
audience is not applicable to story writing. 
Writers of detective tales and mystery stories 
strive to keep their readers in the dark until 
the very end, and the success of their stories 
depends largely upon their ability to. attain 
this result. 

A mysterious situation adroitly handled may 
thrill even the most sophisticated reader. 
Who, indeed, has not shivered and quailed 
with the buccaneers in “ Treasure Island” at 
the familiar refrain, 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum !.” 


sung by that “thin, high, trembling voice” 

from “among the green tree-tops” ? 
Mysterious Conclusions. — It is a favorite 

method of some authors to leave a mystery 
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ansolved. This device is of especial efficacy 
and pertinency when an air of superstition 
or mysticism permeates the story. Haw- 
thorne withholds from his readers the precise 
facts regarding the symbol alleged to have 
left its mark upon the breast of Arthur 
Dimmesdale. 


Most of the spectators testified to 
having seen, on the breast of the un- 
happy minister, a SCARLET LETTER 
— the very semblance of that worn by 
Hester Prynne — imprinted in the flesh. 
As regarded its origin, there were various 
explanations, all of which must neces- 
sarily have been conjectural. Some af- 
firmed that the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, 
on the very day when Hester Prynne first 
wore her ignominious badge, had begun 
a course of penance, — which he after- 
ward, in so many futile methods, fol- 
lowed out, — by inflicting a hideous tor- 
ture on himself. Others contended that 
the stigma had not been produced until a 
long time subsequent, when old Roger 
Chillingworth, being a potent necroman- 
cer, had caused it to appear. through the 
agency of magic and poisonous drugs. 
Others, again, — and those best able to 
appreciate the minister’s péculiar sensi- 
bility, and the wonderful operation of his 
spirit upon the body, — whispered their 
belief, that the awful symbol was the ef- 
fect of the ever-active tooth of remorse, 
gnawing from the inmost heart outwardly, 
and at last manifesting Heaven’s dreadful 
judgment by the visible presence of the 
letter. The reader may choose among 
these theories. We have thrown all the 
light we could acquire upon the portent, 
and would gladly, now that it has done its 
office, erase its deep print vut of our 
brain ; where long meditation has fixed 
it in very undesirable distinctness. 


Personification. — Novelists occasionally 
attach to place, period, prevailing spirit, or 
elemental force a position of preéminence, 
personifying one or another of these features 
and making it the principal figure in the story. 
This treatment distinguishes many of Zola’'s 
novels. 

Of Hugo’s romances Stevenson has said : 
“There is no hero in ‘ Notre Dame’ ; in ‘ Les 
Miserables’ it is an old man ; in ‘L’Homme 
qui Rit’ it is a monster ; in ‘Quatre-Vingt 
Treize’ it is the Revolution.” 

“The Harbor.” — Howells asserts that Er- 
nest Poole in “The Harbor” “never forgets 
that the protagonist, the hero of his tale, is 
The Harbor itself,” and that “this central 


fact is kept before the reader by no mechan- 
ical stress, but by the perfectly natural rela- 
tion of the different individualities to the 
vast unit.” 

The house itself is the dominating presence 
in Hawthorne’s “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” It is “like a great human heart, 
with a life of its own.” It shivers “from 
every attic of its seven gables.” It has a 
“battered visage” and a “sooty throat,” and 
is “black and heavy-browed.” It influences 
those who dwell beneath its roof, and con- 
stitutes a visible link between the legendary 
past and the actual present. 


In “The Octopus” Norris conceives the 
soil as literally alive and “ palpitating with the 
desire of reproduction” — “ offering itself to 
the caress of the plough, insistent, eager, im- 
perious” — “demanding to be made fruitful, 
to disengage the eternal renascent germ of 
Life” that stirs and struggles “in its loins.” 
He pictures the “ wooing of the Titan,” the 
germination of the seed, the slow revivifica- 
tion of the earth, the harvest of the fruitful 
grain, the sleep of the great earth-mother 
after the period of reproduction, the greed 
of the monster Railroad, the Octopus, clutch- 
ing the soil “with tentacles of steel” and 
playing its destined role in the distribution of 
the crops. And in and through it all he sees 
at work a vast unassailable energy “ flung out 
from the hand of the Lord God himself,” 
knowing neither compunction nor malevolence, 
and remorselessly “crushing out the human 
atom standing in its way” as it moves on- 
ward to its “appointed goals” — Life and the 
nourishment of nations. 


Conclusion. — Such are a few of the funda- 
mental principles which govern the composi- 
tion of the novel. In conclusion, a note of 
warning may not be amiss. The reader is re- 
minded that the subject matter of this little 
treatise is the body and not the soul of liter- 
ature, and it is to be hoped that he may not 
be led to esteem the mechanical side of the 
novel too highly. In a critical age there is 
always the danger that form may be regarded 
as superior to substance, that we may forget 
— to quote the words of Professor Hiram 
Corson — that “the informing spiritual life 
of a work of genius” is “ the higher and more 
educating factor.” Nevertheless, with this 
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caution in mind, there is much to be said in 
defence of careful technique. 

Numberless literary methods have been 
tried and discarded in order to bring the 
novel to its present perfection of form. The 
writer who deliberately chooses the novel as 
the medium through which to express his 
ideas is by no means justified in ignoring the 
rules which time and experience have proved 
to be of the greatest structural value. 

Geniuses, to be sure, are often inclined to 
tebel against prescribed standards, yet there 
are few who can plead genius in extenuation 
of their iconoclasm. Almost without ex- 
ception the eminent writers of our own day 
accept the limitations which the novel imposes, 
paying due regard to formal excellence with- 
out in any degree impairing the vital power of 
their stories. 

A diamond in the rough has a natural 
beauty and a worth quite distinct from that 
of the cut and polished gem. In the latter 
case added luster and perfect symmetry re- 
sult from artificial skill, and the incompetent 
or careless cutter may ruin the stone with his 
bungling. 

It is so with the gems of human under- 


standing. The novelist who scorns to master 
the mechanical side of his profession, that 
side which in the ultimate analysis makes 
for moderation and self-restraint, is foreor- 
dained to produce inartistic work, the imper- 
fections of which can hardly fail to detract 
from the inherent value of his thought. Even 
Hugo is guilty of “artistic falsehoods” so 
flagrant that John Burroughs feels impelled 
to characterize the great French novelist as a 
“malformed giant.” 

The study of technique, if properly con- 
ducted, ought not to deprive the student of a 
due appreciation of that informing spirit to 
which Professor Corson refers. On the con- 
trary, it should sharpen his powers of dis- 
crimination; and since the spirit of the novel 
is not altogether independent of the form in 
which it abides, the student who detects the 
underlying principles of construction is not 
likely to remain uninfluenced by that higher 
quality of thought, that indwelling and per- 
vasive essence which lends the novel its pecu- 
liar distinction. At any rate, it is upon that 
assumption that this little work has been pre- 
pared. Thomas L. Marble. 


Goruam, N. H. 


STILL MORE BAIT FOR AUTHORS, 


It is not an easy task to keep up with the 
ingenious activities of the philanthropists at 
Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, London, Paris, and possibly 
Petrograd, who are undertaking to do so much 
for the benefit of unsophisticated writers, and 
at the same time make a living for them- 
selves. Some account of their generous of- 
fers to authors has been given in the Febru- 
ruary, March, April, and May numbers of 
THe Writer. Now the country is being 
flooded with circulars sent out by the Ameri- 
can Authors’ Association, 501 Tacoma Build- 
ing, Chicago, which gives assurance of its 
standing by strongly recommending the Sauls- 
bury Publishing Company, of Baltimore, “as 
they are known to every reliable literary 


agency,” and the Howard Music Company, of 
Washington, “who publish on royalties and 
treat the new author very fairly.” The cir- 
cular of the Association says :— 


“We are not publishers but literary agents 
giving the various services on MSS. as described 
in the Bulletin. We do not publish songs, and 
our only service is that described in our Bulletin. 
We have found song publishers to be courteous 
and prompt with new material, especially the 
Howard Music Co.” 


At the same time, in a slip with the head- 
ing, “Hymn Writing,” the Association 
asks :— 

Can you write a hymn that has some special 

appeal? If so, send us the words and we will 


have our Music Editor write appropriate music. 
This line of writing has a wide appeal, and if 














you are interested we may be able 


work 
church music books. If this 


place your with publishers specializing 


suggest 
you send us your hymn Ms, for exami 
The seems to be a 

printed circular, beginning 


Bulletin four-page 
‘When you re- 
Authors’ 
benefit of a 
editors and literary 


ceive any service from the American 
Association, you 


trained staff of 


secure the 
workers, 
whose business it is to help you with your 
literary problems.” The gist of the Bulletin 
is that if you have written a short story, or 
a poem, or a song poem, or a scenario, 
will 


and 


send your manuscript to the American 


Authors’ Association “ for free examination,” 


the editors of the association will inform you 
what it will cost to revise your manuscript, to 
typewrite it, to put it in the proper form if 
it is a 


your 


scenario, or, if “you have written 


scenario to your sfaction, but 


own Sati 
are unahle ¢ ite the 
are unable to write the 


the synopsis. “It 


synopsis,’ to write 


will not be necessary for 


you,” says the Bulletin, “to master the com- 
eg e. ; A 
plicated rules for writing a synopsis of your 
own play ; all the bothersome and intricate 
detail of the preparation of your manuscript 
is taken care of by our Scenario Editor, who 
is thoroughly familiar with every demand of 
the producers. All that will be f 


you to do is to send us your ideas, in 


necessary for 
what- 
ever form you wish. A mere plot, 
of the simplest nature is just 
Write 
and send the manu- 
script to us, and it will at once be placed in 
the hands of our Scenario Editor, who will 
examine it We will then write 
you the exact cost of converting your story 
into a complete scenario.” 

Unsophisticated writers are encouraged by 
the statement that “ Perhaps the 
tive form of 
Scenario. 


or outline, 
as acceptable 
to us as a long story. out your ideas, 
whatever they may be, 


carefully. 


most lucra- 
writing at 


Literally 


present is the 


hundreds of thousands 
are paid annually by film pro- 
for photo-plays.” So the film pro- 
ducers themselves have been known to say : 
but they have not told us what proportion of 
the “hundreds of thousands of dollars” is 
paid for scenarios by unknown writers. 

In the case of scenarios, as in the case of 
short stories, and other manuscripts, the As- 
sociation asks for a fee ten per cent. of the 


of dollars 
ducers 
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amount for which the manuscript is 
explanation, “ We 
Selling Service 
has been revised and 
The American Authors’ Association. 


sold, 
make 
when a 
typed by 

We do 
not undertake the selling of manuscripts un- 
less they are in the best form possible.” As 
for revision, the Bulletin says 


with the generous 
no charge for the 


manuscript 


“The fee for 
this work will, of course, depend upon the 
length of the manuscript and the amount of 
work to be done upon it.” 
Bulletin 


“Of course,” the 
story must be saleable in 
The 
Bulletin gives no idea as to what the fee for 
revising manuscripts will be, but it is fair to 
assume that it will be large enough so that 
afford to “make no 
charge for the Selling Service when a manu- 
script has been and typed by the 
Authors’ Association.” 


adds, “a 


order to make its disposition possible.” 


the Association can 


revised 
American 
The 


tion 


Julletin makes an interesting sugges- 
about stationery, saying: “A 
with your name and 
address neatly printed in the corner not only 
ensures its safety, but letter a 
place in the package of ‘important mail.’” 

Song writers are encouraged by the state- 
ment in the Bulletin that “One of the most 
interesting and at the same time one of the 
most popular phases of literary work is that 
of song-writing.” If you have a song-poem 
that has never been set to music, the Asso- 
Editor write a 
verse, and it will 
then undertake to submit the manuscript to 
publishers of popular songs, charging only 
three dollars for the complete Song Service, 
‘which is probably less than half what others 
are charging for similar work.” 

Incidentally, the Association encloses with 
its bunch of circulars a printed slip which 
reads :— 

HELP WANTED — BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Party to represent our publication interests in 
locality ; applicant must have interest in 
literary matter, know how to write brief, snappy 


authors’ 


businesslike envelope, 


gives your 


ciation will have its Song 


suitable melody for the 


every 


editorials for ordinary people, and have business 
“push.” We want someone to edit and manage 
new magazines which we will establish in repre- 
sentative locality. Our local _ representative 
charge of editing the publication 
(monthly ) and attend to circulation details. 


will take 








Splendid 
your 


opportunity to 


edit a publication in 
locality and 


become a forceful citizen in 
your community. Chance to make $200 profit a 
month. Small capital required. 


Here is an op- 
portunity for a 


“ wide-awake "" man or woman 
to make. money and become a leading force in 
the community by editing a new magazine. We 
coach you, and show you how to succeed. Our 
profit comes from use of ad- 
Vertising pages. We furnish with every- 
thing. Write at once for particulars. FEA- 
TURE MAGAZINE, No. 5 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


of small amount 


you 


Readers of the May Writer will remem- 
ber the letter from Rev. R. L. Smith, of 
Rocheport, Missouri, saying that the Pul)- 
lishers’ Service Bureau, under contract, sold 
a story for him to the Feature Magazine 
Company, 5 North La Salle street, “ who sent 
me a check for four dollars, so that I am 
out eleven dollars on the deal.” 

The Feature Magazine, it may be said in 
passing, is not the only customer of the Pub- 
lishers’ Service Bureau. Miss Verona Bowes, 
of Republican City, Nebraska, who received 
one of those lovely contracts with the special 
clause guaranteeing at least one sale for her 


manuscript, but unfortunately omitting to 
guarantee any special price for it, writes : 
“T paid the Publishers’ Service Bureau 


eighteen dollars to place a story of several 


thousand words, which I had submitted to 
the Woman’s National Magazine, which 


recommended the Bureau, and in a few weeks 
I received a check for $3.30 from the Key- 
stone Company, Printers and _ Publishers, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, so that I lost $14.70 
on the deal.” 

The Publishers’ Service Bureau, which 
proudly announces that it is “ The Largest 
Bureau of Its Kind in the World,” now of- 
fers to writers in a beautiful yellow circular 
a series of five pamphlets giving a course of 
twenty-five lectures which, the Bureau says, 
“is a condensation of the essential portions 
of a very successful correspondence course 
in short story writing.” “If you 
nothing but the feeling that you want to 
write — that you could write, that you must 


have 


write, send for these twenty-five lectures,” 
urges the Bureau. “You wouldn't take ten 
times their cost for them if you could not 


replace them.” The name of Mrs. I. O. Far- 
ber, whose complete address is “ Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.,” is signed to a testimonial which says : 
“Shortly after reading them, I revised a 
story, which had been rejected so many times 
that it was almost worn out. 
knowledge that 


I used only the 
I gained from your intro- 
ductory lecture, and it was accepted for pub- 
lication by a popular magazine, with a re- 
quest for more.” Isn’t a course of twenty- 
five lectures, in five pamphlet parts, that will 
do that, dirt cheap at three dollars ? 

It is a pity that limitations of space in THE 
WRITER make it impossible to reprint the 
leaflet entitled “On Being an Editor,” by 
the associate editor of the Woman's National 
Magazine, beginning : “ Perhaps you imagine 
an editor as being a stooped-shouldered, gruff, 
long-bearded individual, entirely devoid of a 
sympathetic nature,” for the leaflet is very 
entertaining. Doubtless, however, Mr. Hitch- 
cock will be courteous enough to send a copy 
to any unsophisticated writer on request. He 
is very proud, he says, to be associated with 
the Woman’s National Magazine, and he 
predicts that “it will not be long before it 
becomes the largest and most influential of 
the women’s journals published in America.” 
Those-who have seen recent copies of the 
magazine will realize that in that case it will 
have to grow. “The friends I make every 
day,” says Mr. Hitchcock, “are a true in- 
spiration.” THe WRITER has received letters 
from a good many of them. “ You would be 
surprised,” he adds, “and you_ probably 
would n’t believe some of the things that are 
written to me in letters.” He does not say 
just what they are, but he adds : “If I never 
had a sympathetic nature, I ought to have 
one now when I take to heart the secrets, the 
troubles, the ambitions, the disappointments 
that come bobbing up from the pen-written 
and typewritten pages in letters.” It is in- 
deed a very entertaining leaflet, and. every 
unsophisticated writer should try to procure 
a copy. 


“ 


Another diverting pamphlet is that en- 
titled “ Newspaper Writing As a Vocation,” 
by H. A. Hobart, managing editor of the 
National Press Syndicate, who, it appears on 
page 9, is also “ President, the Eastern Pub- 
Baltimore and Washing- 
ton ; Local Manager, the McLean Publishing 


lishing Company, 
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Company ( which, according to a letter from 
the Saulsbury Publishing Company, Decem- 
ber 13, 1917, was then going out of business ) ; 
Asst. Editor, the Cosmos Magazine; and 
Secretary, National Institute of Efficiency.” 
It begins by asking the reader : “ Would you 
like to become a newspaper writer, and earn 
a steady, permanent income of $100 to $200 a 
month — not one month, but every month in 
the year?” Assuming that you would, you 
can learn from the pamphlet how by simply 
sending two dollars to Mr. Hobart you can 
become a member of the National Press Syn- 
dicate, and get all the printed instructions of 
the Hobart system, a card of membership 
from the Syndicate saying that you are a 
writer for the press, and free advice and as- 
sistance for a year, with the understanding 
that the other ten dollars of the regular fee 
for enrollment and membership is not pay- 
able until you shall have earned fifty dollars 
through following the system. Of course 
the extra- ten dollars will be paid cheerfully 
by any one who has been enabled through the 
instructions of the System to earn “$200 a 
month — not one month, but every month in 
the year.” 

A circular sent out by the American Au- 
thors’ Association, quoting an article “ re- 
printed from America’s New Era Magazine, 
Chicago,” tells how the Woman's National 
Magazine Corporation, of which Horace D. 
Hitchcock is president, is planning to pub- 
lish a new journal, the Woman's National 
Journal, first as a monthly, then as a weekly, 
carrying out “a very novel and original idea 
in buying MSS.” “Acceptable MSS.,” says 
the circular, “are limited to a few passing 
the severe test of editorial acid. The au- 
thors of these MSS. are permitted to hold 
stock in the company and to pay for the 
securities half in cash and half in literary 
value. No stock is offered to the pub- 
lic.” 

To show authors — thus advantageously 
separated from the public — what they may 
hope to expect, they are told that the Deline- 
ator in 1902 offered stock to its subscribers, 
and the profits of the publication in one year 
amounted to $604,387.50; and that Frank 
Munsey in 1902, when offering for sale a 


block of stock in Munsey’s Magazine, said 
that the net profit on the magazine for the 
year just closed was $608,615.21. 

As a result of this interesting proposal, 
writers all over the country who have sub- 
mitted manuscripts to the Woman’s National 
Magazine are receiving copies of a letter 
printed to imitate typewriting, with only the 
name of the address written in, which reads 
as follows :— 


March 29, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Johnson : — 

It was a very fortunate thing that I kept a 
little memo of that MS. you sent me some time 
ago for now I have good news for you and a 
splendid opportunity to get it published. Just 
the other day the President of the Company came 
into my office and during the discussion I sug- 
gested this idea: Why not permit some of the 
authors whom I knew had written interesting, 
commendable work, to participate with us in the 
growing success of our magazine ? 

The idea was approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors and you will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that this proposition will enable you to have 
your MS. published without delay in our new 
magazine, “‘The Woman’s National Journal ” 
which we are preparing to put out now.... 

I want to see that MS. of yours or one equally 
as good published in our new magazine and at 
the same time I want you to be one to share in 
the profits of our future business success. I 
have already recommended your MS. as one 
suitable for the new issue and as you no doubt 
know our space is limited. Consequently, we 
can publish only a comparatively few good 
stories and articles and some verse. I certainly 
am glad that I am able to give you an oppor- 
tunity for the actual publication of your MS. in 
a magazine of national circulation. Here is just 
the reason I can do it: 

Like all publishing companies that have ex- 
panded rapidly. we are now in a position to of- 
fer a small amount of our corporation shares to 
those interested and desiring a participating in- 
terest in our future success. We are just now 
on the threshold of the bigger, broader interests 
that come to any national publication that has 
passed the critical years of early growth. Our 
publication has achieved a worthy success ; it is 
national in extent and it has subscribers in every 
state in the Union, Canada, England and many 
foreign countries. We are going to erect a fine 
publishing plant here in the National Capital — 
one of the finest plants in the East. We are 
willing to dispose of a limited amount of our 
corporation shares to business interests and to a 
few writers whom we select as having suitable 
work for publication. 

Right here is your opportunity. I have recom- 
mended you as a writer who has a MS. worthy 
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of publication and I am authorized to offer you 
a participating interest in the Company under the 
enclosed agreement. Please read this agreement 
over and note that you will be entitled to a 
number of advantages aside from the prestige 
of having your work published. Here is a splen- 
did opportunity for you to acquire a life interest 
in a national magazine at a percentage rate over 
twice that paid by the average savings bank. If 
you purchased one of our shares for cash you 
would have to pay $100 cash at this writing and 
a good deal more than that after we close all 
sales of shares. 

Our immediate need now is a big publishing 
building and additional press facilities to handle 
our growing business. For this reason we can 
accept from you, as a writer with acceptable 
work, the sale of a full $100 share for only $50 
cash and the balance in MS. value. This offer 
seems almost too good to be true, and for our 
own protection there is only one stipulation : 
If you haven't the MS. which I examined some 
time ago, you may send another you believe as 
good, subject to approval, and if for any reason 
we cannot accept it as available, we will return 
it, also the $50 which you send with one copy 
of the agreement. For this reason I left the 
space for title blank in the agreement so you 
may fill in the title of the MS. you send in for 
publication. ; 

You will have your MS. actually published in 
@ nationally circulated magazine. Copies con- 
taining your work will be on sale on news stands 
in your locality. You will receive full returns 
from the newspaper (reprint) rights and the 
motion picture rights (unless you _ substitute 
verse) all of which ought to amount to a neat little 
sum of money. Besides these things, you will 
be a shareholder in the Woman’s National Maga- 
zine Corporation and be glad a few years hence, 
that you grasped the opportunity. Here is a 
genuine case in which you can help us and we 
can help you. 


Remember, you can at this writing secure a 
full $100 share for only $50, as we allow your 
MS. to apply on the balance. Everyone else has 
had to pay dollar for dollar in value to obtain 
a smal] or large number of shares. The largest 
Magazines in this country have offered their 
shares to their subscribers in order to give them 
the opportunity to share in their profits and help 
the enlargement of their field. Just such an op- 
portunity comes to you now. I hope you will 
take it up so as not to be disappointed. We are, 
day by day, selling our shares and there will 
come a time when we will have sold all the 
shares that are now available. 


Sign one copy of the agreement now and send 
me your MS. so I can get it into proof and show 
you how it will look. I will have it pub- 
lished in the next issue which goes to press in 
about ten days, if you will send me your MS. 
promptly. If you don’t remember the MS. you 
sent here, send me the best you have and of 









course if it is not suited I will refund your $50 
and send back the MS. at once. 
Hoping to hear from you by early mail, 
Sincerely yours, 
A, V. Hitchcock 
Associate Editor. 


The fortunate recipients of this circular 















































letter — including, apparently, everybody 
who has ever submitted a manuscript to the 
Woman’s National Magazine — will prob- 








ably gather from it the idea that each is ur- 
gently desired to send a manuscript — 
whether the manuscript already previously 
submitted or some other equally good does 
not seem to be important — which each has 
reason to hope will be accepted to represent 
fifty dollars “in MS. value,” in exchange for 
stock — if it is accompanied by fifty’ dollars: 
cash. To be sure, Mr. Hitchcock says that 
if the manuscript does not pass the editorial 
acid test he will refund the fifty dollars and 
send back the manuscript at once, but of 
course he hopes that all the manuscripts he 
gets — with the accompanying fifty-dollar 
checks — will be suited for his use. Otherwise, 
there would be disappointment all around. 

The “Agreement” enclosed with these cir- 

cular letters informs “the party of the sec- 
ond part, hereinafter called the Author,” that 
the Company can accept Liberty Bonds at 
their face value, and for patriotic reasons 
will hold all such bonds and not resell. The 
Agreement says :— 

The Company agrees to remit to the Author 
the full amounts received from all reprints in 
newspapers or elsewhere, such accounting to be 
made semi-annually at the same time the regu- 


lar dividend checks are sent out to each share 
holder. 

The Author is to receive in addition to the 
above a 7 per cent. participating interest in all 
profits of the Company as one of its full share- 
holders, it being understood that dividend pay- 
ments are made on July 1st and January rst of 
each year. It is agreed that the share in profits 
will be on a full paid share of $100 and will in- 
clude the 7 per cent. share in the total profits of 
the Company from all sources whatsoever, such 
as advertising, subscriptions, newsstand sales, 
rentals of buildings, sale of obsolete machinery,. 
real estate, etc. 


Think of the advantages of being an Au~ 
thor, differentiated from the public, and re- 
ceiving apparently typewritten offers of suck 


glittering opportunities ! Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, Mass. 
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thors do not turn their attention more often 
to juveniles, and saying that, unlike books 
for adults, juvenile books of distinction have 
a steady sale for years. 


Now the same pub- 
lishers give the figures of a group of new 
printings of their books, covering twenty 
titles, five new and fifteen old. Of the fif- 
teen old titles calling for new printings ten 
were books for boys and girls, although 
juveniles constitute not more than one-sev- 
enth of the Century Company's annual list. 
One of the juveniles had its eighteenth print- 
ing. In view of the steadiness of the sales 
of books for young people, the publishers 
wonder why more authors of first-rate powet 
do not occasionally enter the juvenile field. 


It is not only books for boys that run into 
reprintings. Dodd, Mead, & Co. are re- 
printing eighteen of the Elsie Dinsmore titles, 
of which there are twenty-eight, and have 
often printed twenty or more at 
And yet the “Elsie” 


one time. 
books are not 








great 
books. W. H. H. 
2. 
LITERARY SHOP TALK. 
{ This department is open to readers of Tue 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 

If a manuscript that you think is good 
comes back to you rejected by half a dozen 
editors in succession, give it the Rest Cure. 
Lay it away until you have pretty well for- 
gotten it, and then some day take it out and 
read it critically, as if you were an editor 
deciding whether to accept it or to send it 
back. There’s a good chance that you will 
see your work to a certain extent through edi- 
torial eyes, and you may perhaps discover 
what there is wrong with it, so that you may 
improve it and possibly make it acceptable by 
rewriting it. If the manuscript still seems 
good to you, revise it, to make it as much 
better as you can, and try your luck with it 


again. If it is still rejected by one editor 


after another, you may fairly conclude that 
it is not so good as you have thought, and 
that it is best to lay it tenderly away in its 
last 


resting place ; but remember that the 








things you have written that have never got 
into print have at least given you good prac- 
tice. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


Marguerite Vance. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The People’s Magazine ( New York) will 
undergo a change of policy and an expansion 
of scope beginning with the issue for Septem- 
ber 1, and Lee D. Brown, the editor, is in 
need of feature articles 
sketches, accompanied 
also wants 
tional 


and: personality 
by photographs. He 
business fiction with an inspira- 
value. All fiction must be healthy, 
psychological, and optimistic in tone, and all 
humor must be clean. 


Everybody, an eight-page fortnightly paper 
devoted to the interests of boys from eight t 
eighteen, will make its appearance September 
1. It will be the official publication of the 
Junior Citizens’ League, now in course of 
formation, and will be edited by Hall Alex- 
ander, Studio 206, Schiffmann Building, Saint 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Alexander is now in the 
market for short stories, of from 800 to 2,500 
words, and serials, of from 5,000 to 15,000 
words in length. These should all be good, 
healthy tales of heroism, sports, athletics, or 
adventure, dealing with modern boys. They 
must have plenty of incident and no elaborate 
verbiage, neither goody-goody nor sensational. 
General articles, of from fifty to 1,000 words, 
dealing with inventions, discoveries, unusual 
events, great achievement, activities and occu- 
pations of real boys, popular science, hobbies, 
woodcraft, sports and games, or giving in- 
structions for doing or making things, are 
also wanted. These may be illustrated wit! 
photographs or drawings in line and wash. 
Verse, as well as articles dealing with photog- 
raphy and stamp and coin collecting, will be 
supplied by staff writers. will 
be reported on within three weeks after re- 
ceipt, and payment, at the rate of from one- 
quarter to three-quarters of a cent a 


Manuscripts 


word. 
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will be made on the fifteenth of the month 
following acceptance. 


The June number of the Mother’s Maga- 
zine, which has been bought by Nelson Agar4, 
is published by the Mother’s Magazine Com- 
pany, 180 North Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
The magazine will be enlarged to 14%4x10% 
inches, and the art work of the publication is 
being taken care of by the Chas. Everett 
Johnson Company. The policy of the maga- 
zine will not be changed. It will continue 
numerous departments, and will publish tech- 
nical articles on child training and the wel- 
fare of the mother, as well as appropriate fic- 
tion and poems. The price has been cut to 
ten cents a copy, one dollar a year. Josephine 
Conger has been made editor of the magazine, 
with George C. Cooke as associate editor. 
Home Life, also published by Mr. Agard, will 
be continued as an entirely separate publica- 
tion. 


The C. H. Young Publishing Company 
(New York), which publishes Young's 
Magazine and Breezy Stories, says: “We 
should like it emphasized that we are at all 
times glad to read manuscripts, no matter 
what the standing of the writer may be. The 
story is what we want, and names do not 
count at all with us. Just now we are par- 
ticularly in need of short stories, of 6,000 
words or less. We want something gingery, 
but we cannot make it too plain that this 
does not mean that we would for a moment 
conmder anything salacious. Payment is made 
immediately on acceptance, and our rates are 
the same to all, known or unknown. We are 
at all times glad to make suggestions or give 
advice to help a beginner along when we see 
any promise.” 


The Parisienne ( New York ) needs stories, 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 words, dealing with 
the more sophisticated side of life on the 
Continent and in fashionable America. No 
gloomy or sordid triangle stories are wanted. 
Stories with novel plot, charm, and very quick 
action — adventure, melodrama, less sex and 
more romance — are desired. A mystery 
element is always welcome. 


Saucy Stories ( New York ) needs stories 
of up-to-date life, with very rapid action and 


novel plot. Though some sex interest is de- 
sired, the editors want nothing vulgar, and 
charm, romance, and adventure are essential. 


The American Magazine (New York), 
which is emphatically a story magazine, is al- 
ways on the lookout for the work of new 
writers. At present the editor needs short 
stories of from 4,000 to 6,000 words — good 
stories, with plenty of action and fine char- 
acterization. Love stories, too, are especially 
desired, as well as short. sketches, of about 
1,000 words, for the “Interesting People” de- 
partment. 


Arts & Decoration ( New York ), formerly 
Art World and Arts & Decoration, is in the 
market for articles on art, decoration, archi- 
tecture, and the industrial arts, with illustra- 
tions. 


Munsey’s Magazine (New York) espe- 
cially needs some good American novels and 
short stories, carrying romance, humor, and 
adventure, with proper regard for suspense, 
and strong plot developments. 


Saxby’s Magazine (Cincinnati) wants 
some short stories, with a “good punch,” and 
some feature articles. 


The People’s Popular Monthly (Des 
Moines, lowa ), of which Anne Austin is now 
the editor, reports sufficient material on hand 
through October, but needs a good trapping 
article, with effective illustrations, for the No- 
vember number. 


Fashionable Dress (170 Fifth avenue, New 
York ) is in the market for general fiction, 
and wants some good short stories. 


Town Topics ( New York) prefers stories 
of a society character, but is always glad to 
consider stories not longer than 3,000 words. 
The magazine is also in the market for jokes, 
skits, and light verse. 


The Current History Magazine { published 
by the New York Times) desires historical 
matter derived from official records, relating 
to current matters of international interest. 
The magazine also buys photographs. 


Treat "Em Rough ( New York) is in the 
market for sprightly short stories for summer 
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outdoor articles, based on camping or fishing 
trips, or sports experiences, and some special 
articles on Bolshevism. The magazine does 
not want any war or war-training material. 





Motor Boat (New York) can use some 
real stories of actual cruises. 





Motorcycle & Bicycle Illustrated ( New 
York ) would like some semi-technical ar- 
ticles dealing with the bicycle.and the motor- 
cycle. 





Motorcycling & Bicycling ( Chicago ) espe- 
cially needs some mechanical articles relating 
to the motorcycle. 





Life’s issue for June 26 will be a Medical 
Number, picturing the life of the family phy- 
Sician, not with ridicule, but with amiable 
sympathy. The issue for July 3 will be a 
Gloom Number, indicating some of the 


“hitherto innocent things that you may not 
do.” 





The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, the first 
number of which appeared in May, under the 
imprint of the Macmillan Company ( New 
York ), is the outgrowth of the recent estab- 
lishment in Harvard University of a School 
of Industrial Hygiene for teaching and re- 
search. David L. Edsall, M.D., will be the 
editor-in-chief for the United States. The 
magazine will deal with all problems of in- 
dustrial hygiene and sanitation and, in addi- 
tion, community hygiene, accident prevention, 
adequate medical and surgical treatment, com- 
pensation, insurance and mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, and reconstruction and vocational 
training of disabled employees. It will main- 
tain a large abstract department covering both 
foreign and American medical, surgical, tech- 
nical, trade, and professional journals. 





The Smart Set (New York ) does not use 
war stories, war poems, or war plays ; poems 
of more than forty lines ; stories about actors, 
authors, editors, burglars, prostitutes, news- 
paper reporters, aviators, vice crusaders, or 
spies ; stories in which the man and girl meet 
in a Pullman car or in a Greenwich Village 
eating-house ; stories of politics, of the occult, 
of college life, of the cow country, or of A. D. 
2,000 ; jokes or anecdotes ; epigrams that are 











uplifting or that embody puns ; one-act playg 
which open with the plot being explained into 
a telephone ; stories that have been printed 
elsewhere, either wholly or in part, or transla- 
tions, unless accompanied by the written au- 
thorization of the original author ; or stories 


or poems dealing with death. If novelettes 
are submitted, a brief summary of the story 
— say, 250 words — should be sent. 





Judy, a magazine to be published by nine 
New York women writers, will be out about 
June 1. The prospectus states that “ manu- 
scripts are requested from everybody, in- 
cluding writers and men.” The prospectus 
also says that Judy is to be kept clean from 
all commercial taint, and nobody save the 
printers will get one cent from it. 





The Mystery Magazine ( New York ) is at 
present overloaded with material. 





The Delineator ( New York) has no par- 
ticular manuscript needs at present. 






The Air Service Journal has changed its 
title to the Aircraft Journal ( New York ). 


The Missouri Valley Farmer ( Topeka}, 
which is the monthly edition of Capper’s Farm 
Press, is now Capper’s Farmer, with Henry 
Hatch as editor. 


The publication office of American Young 
People has been removed from Milwaukee to 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. 





Mother Nature’s News, formerly issued by 
Thornton W. Burgess, 61 Washington Road, 
Springfield, Mass., is not now being published. 
Mr. Burgess expects to resume publication of 
the little paper, but he will not be in the mar- 
ket for manuscripts, as no material is pur- 
chased. 





Advertising & Selling is published weekly 
by the Advertising & Selling Co., Inc., who 
also own the titles of the following absorbed 
publications : Profitable Advertising, Selling 
Magazine, Publishers’ Guide, Selling and Ad- 
vertising News. 





In THe Writer’s “Directory of Period- 
icals” for May Charles F. Carson’s name ap- 
peared as the editor of the Living Church 
( Milwaukee ). 


Mr. Carson wishes us to 
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state that he is the managing editor, and that 


Frederic Cook Morehouse is the editor-in- 


chief of the Living Church. 


The prizes offered by the Walker Trust of 
the University of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, are 
as follows : Four students’ prizes of £25 each 
open to matriculated students of any of the 
academical years from 1913-14 to 1919-20, of 
and 
Britain and Ireland, (b) other parts of the 
British Empire, (c) the United 
America, (d) other countries 


the universities colleges of (a) Great 
States of 
four workers 
prizes of workers ( in- 
cluding N. 


service ), as 


£25 each, open to all 
C. O’s and men on naval or military 
from the 


distinguished repre- 


sentatives of professional 
Britain 
and Ireland, (f) other parts of the British 
Empire, (g) the United States of America, 
(h) other countries ; and one open prize of 


learning, of the 


classes, and of capital, of (e) Great 


£200, open to any one in any part of the world 
Each essay should have a motto on the front 
page, also the words, “ Walker Trust — Essay 
on Spiritual Regeneration,” and “ Students’ 
Prize,” (a), (b), (c), or (d) ; or “ Work- 
(e), C(t), Ce), or Ch); or 

} 


“Open Prize,” as the case may be 


ers’ Prize,” 
The name 
contributor must not 


bearing the motto 


of the appear on the 
essay, but a sealed envelope 
and containing the name and address of the 
contributor, with a signed declaration that the 
essay is his or her own production, should 
In the case of Students’ 
prizes, the contributor should give particulars 
qualifications, including the 
the university or college and the 


accompany the essay 


of his or her 


name of 
yf 


years of matriculation. Contributors in the 
Workers’ Section should state their qualifica- 
The same essay may be f 
than one prize if the 

in that 
the essay must be sent for 


ions entered for 


more contributor 
ligible. } mee s a eee 
eligibie, but case a separate copy 0! 


each prize, and 
the same essay cannot be awarded more than 


one prize. Each essay should be prefaced by 


a synopsis of its contents, and should contain 


ie 
no essay should 


from 12,000 to 15,000 words 


exceed 20,000 words. Contributors may write 


in any language, and any treatment 


subject is allowable, provided it dea 


marily with the main theme. Essays 
| 
| 


when practicable, 
of the paper. 


be typewritten on one side 


The Walker Trustees shall 





have the right to publish essays for which 
prizes shall be awarded, and they shall have 
the sole right of publication for the period of 
one year after March 1, 1920. It is in the 
power of the Trustees to withhold any prize 
if, in their opinion, no essay of ‘sufficient 
received. They may also, at their 
discretion, make additional awards. All es- 


merit is 


says must reach the hands of the Secretary, 
The Walker Trust, Rothes, Markinch, Fife, 
Scotland, on or before March 1, 1920. Con- 
tributors desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts should enclose postage, but the Trus- 
have the right to retain all manu- 


' 


tees will 
scripts for one year after March 1, 1920, for 
results of 
the scheme and tabulating the views of con- 


the purpose of summarizing the 


tributors 

Columbia University will again award the 
prize of $500, obtained for the university by 
the Poetry Society of America, for the best 
book of poetry by an American, published in 
1919. Those who wish to enter books should 
send them immediately to Frank D. Facken- 
thal, University. In 
making their decision, however, the judges are 
not confined to the books which are entered, 
but may select any poetry volume of the year. 


secretary, Columbia 


The Mendelssohn Club, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a prize of $100 for a cappella choral 
The work should be around a 
dozen pages octavo, and should employ eight 
voice parts, if not throughout, at least a good 
part of the time. Manuscripts, signed with a 
pen name, should be sent to the conductor, N. 
Lindsay Norden, 7200 Cresheim Road, Phila- 
delphia, not later than August 1. A sealed 
envelope containing the composer’s name and 
address should be sent to the secretary, G. U. 
Malpass, 6711 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia 


Theo. M. Dilloway, the director of manual 
arts in the Boston public schools, desires to 


composition 


procure photographs to use as illustrations in 
with the study, in the public 
schools, of the various modes of order in de- 
sign. The following list indicates the sort of 
subjects desired : Sea-Life — sea-forms and 
plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, star-fish, 
sea-shells, and microscopic views of sea-life : 
Botanical — pictures of seeds, fruits or vege- 
views of growing plants 


connection 


tables including 
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showing orderly arrangement of parts; “Why We Should Have an American Lan- 


Natural Phenomena — crystallization of frost- 
forms on windows; also crystal-forms in 
mineralogy and chemistry ; Biological — pho- 
tomicrographs of diatoms, tissues, etc.. show- 
ing evident geometrical structure. All prints 
must show clear definition and be suitable for 
half-tone reproduction. Photographs, with 
memorandum of price and return postage, 
should be addressed to Theo. M. Dillaway, 
Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 218 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or 
three acts suitable for production at the 
Municipal Theatre in Forest Park, St. Louis, 
and an equal sum for a play designed to be 
acted by children before an audience of chil- 
dren, are offered by the Committee on Drama 
and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Art 
League. In addition, the Art League will 
conduct its third annual drama competition 
for plays of one act, not exceeding 6,000 
words, all contestants to live in St. Louis or 
in a radius of fifty miles from the city. The 
contest will close October 1. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Drama 
Committee, St. Louis Art League, 1023 Syndi- 
cate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The New York Herald offers weekly prizes 
of fifteen dollars, ten dollars, and five dol 
lars, and grand prizes of cameras valued at 
$100, $50, and $25, for the best pictures of- 
fered by amateur photographers throughout 
the country. The last picture will appear 
September 8. Only amateur photographers 
are eligible. They may compete each week. 
All pictures must be developed and printed 
before being forwarded, and all pictures sub- 
mitted become the property of the Herald 
and will not be returned. Pictures most de- 
sired are those of Summer Girl type, those of 
interesting vacation events, and of prom- 
inent persons at various resorts. No photo- 
graphs will be considered unless the name 
and address of the photographer and the title 
are written on the back. All pictures should 
be sent to “Summer Resort Editor, New 
York Herald, New York, N. Y.” 


Three prizes — $50, $20, and $10 — are of- 
fered for the best essays on the subject, 


guage,” submitted by college or high school 
students to the Ohio State Librarian, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, before July 4, 1919. 


The $1,000 viola and piano sonata contest, 
instituted by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of New 
York City, will close July 15. Informative 
details may be obtained from Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
1 West 34th street, New York City. 

The Joseph Pulitzer prize of $1,000 “ for 
the American novel published during the year, 
which shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood,” 
has been awarded to “ The Magnificent Am- 
bersons” by Booth Tarkington. 


The Pulitzer Prize in Letters of $1,000 for 
the best American biography of the year has 
been awarded to “ The Education of 


Adams” by the late Henry Adams. 


Henry 


The Poetry Society prize of $500 for the 
best volume of verse published by an Amer- 
ican author in 1918 has been divided between 
“The Old Road to Paradise,” by Margaret 
Widdemer, and “ Cornhuskers,” by Carl Sand- 
berg 


The prize of fifty dollars 
Delineator (New York) for the best inter- 
pretation of Americanism has been awarded 
to Mrs. Anna F. Brand, of El Paso, Texas. 


offered by the 


The prize of $2, in the National Song 
Contest conducted by the Hearst newspapers 
has been awarded to Herman T. Koerner for 
his song, “My Country”; the second prize 
of $1,000 went to Giusseppe Pinsuti, of New 
York (music) and Perley A. Child, of 
Brooklyn (words) ; third prize of $500 10 
Charles Wakefield Cadman ( music ), and C. 
Dore ( words ), both of Los Angeles ; fourth 
prize of $300 to Henry F. Gilbert, of Cam- 
bridge (words and music) ; fifth prize of 
$200 to Shafter Howard, of San Francisco 
( words and music ) ; and ten prizes of $100 
each to Gustave Ferrari (music) and Ruth 
Boyd (words), both of New York; Jack 
Glogau, of Woodhaven, N. Y. ( music ), and 
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John Flood and Will Stanley, both of Brook- 
lyn (words ) ; Charles Wakefield Cadman 
( music ), and Natalie Joan Davey ( words ), 
both of Los Angeles ; William Jerome, Al 
Jolson, and J. F. Mahoney ; William Irvine 
Jones, of Luray, Virginia ( words and mu- 
sic) ; Henri Tussenbroek (music), and 
John Murray Anderson (words), both of 
New York; Ribe Danmark, of New York 
( music ), and John F. Halloran, of Jamaica, 
N. Y. (words ) ; Carl Deis ( music ), and 
Julian Walter Brandeis, M. D., ( words), 
both of New York ; George Gershwin ( mu- 
sic ), and Herbert Reynolds ( words ), both 
of New York ; and Fay Foster ( music ) and 
Mamie L. Hammel (words), both of New 
York. 


Prize offers still open :— 


O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by thc 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in THE 
Writer for April and May. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December 1, 1919. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America (35 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York ) for the best story on the subject, “ America 
in War and Peace,” using all the 6,221 different 
words used by President Wilson in the delivery of 
his seventy-five addresses, 1913-1918. The words are 
given in the “ Victory White House Vocabulary,” 
a copy of which the Engineering Company will send 
on request. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
on any one of eight different economic subjects 
submitted before July 1, 1919. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society ot 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry (Chicago), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Waiter. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub- 


lished 
ture, 


each six months, offered by Physical 
New York. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 


Cul- 


+ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Tarkington, — Booth Tarkington 
with gusto this story against himself : — 

“I was strolling round an artistic Red 
Cross fair when two pretty ‘flappers’ of six- 
teen or so came up and asked me for my 
autograph. 

“*I haven’t got a fountain pen,’ I said, 
much flattered, ‘ Will pencil do ?’ 

“*Yes,’ said the older flapper, and I took 
out a pencil and signed my name in the 
morocco-bound book that she had given me. 

“The flapper studied my signature with a 
frown. Then she looked up and said : — 

“*Aren’t you Robert W. Chambers ?’ 

“*No,’ said I. ‘I’m Booth Tarkington.’ 

“The flapper turned to her friend with a 
shrug of disgust. 

“*Lend me your rubber, May,’ she said. 

Wells. — That H. G. Wells’s habits are as 
orderly as his mind is vouched for by the 
writer of a column of “memories” of au- 
thors that has been appearing regularly of 
late in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Imaginative plans are tabulated and arranged 
with as much precision as his account books. 
“He once showed me a fixture of pigeon- 
holes in his study ; he indicated the contents 
of three of these pigeon-holes ; they con- 
tained the manuscripts of his next three 
books, neatly typewritten by Mrs. Wells, eazh 
labelled with the year in which it was to ap- 
pear.” 





tells 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
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the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Waiter.) 





PersonaL RECOLLECTIONS 
With portrait. 
for June. 

Kenyon Cox. 
ner’s for June. 

CoMMEMORATING Watt WHITMAN as A LIBERATOR. 
With portrait. Current Opinion for June. 

Literary Visitinc 1n Enctanp. Arundel Cove. 
Bookman for May. 


or Watt 
William Roscoe Thayer. 


WHITMAN. 
Scribner’s 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Scrib- 


Puitie Gisss. With frontispiece portrait. Frank 
Dilnot. Bookman for May. 
Tue Late CHartes E. Loan. Robert H. Davis. 


Bookman for May. 

Tue Mortrion-Picture Surceon. — II. By a 
Scenario Editor. Bookman for May. 

Marx Twain. Pioneer on fasting and health. With 
portraits. George Wharton James. Physical Culture 
for May. 

AnotHer Noste Lorp Wao Wrote THE Piays OF 
Wiriram SwHaxspere ( William Stanley, Sixth Earl 
of Denby ). Current Opinion for May. 

Tuomas EDWARDS AND THE SonNeET REVIVAL. 
issa Rinaker. 


Clar- 
Modern Language Notes for May. 


Josern Conrapv. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May tr. 

Puitie Gises. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May 15. 

Ricuts aNnD Duties oF Proorreapers. Arthur 
Pemberton. Fourth Estate for April 26. 

Tue New Yor« Sun's Scuoot or Fiction. Fourth 


Estate for May tro. 


Tue Benicutep Newspaper Reaper. Bellman for 


May 3. 

Literary Rewarps aNnpD Reputation. Richard 
Burton. Bellman for May 24. 

Eastern Epitors aND Western Reavers. Liter- 
ary Digest for April 26. 

“Mute, Inctorrous” Irise Writers. Literary 


Digest for April 26. 

LiteratuRE IN Mopern Itaty. 
for May 3. 

Way Tracepy No Loncer Srruvrs. 
gest for May 3. 
AnotHer Man Wao Wrote Ssaxspere ( William 
Stanley ). Literary Digest for May 10. 
Smart Literature Go Dry, Too ? 
gest for May 24. 

D’Annunzio at Hrs “ Worst anv Best.” 
Digest for May 24 

Poetry REeviEwep 
for May 31. 

A New-rounp Portrait or Burns. 
traits. Literary Digest for May 31. 


Literary Digest 


Literary Di- 


Literary Di- 
Literary 
tn Krptinc. Literary Digest 


With por- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Council of the Authors’ League of 
America has elected Rex Beach president, and 
Booth Tarkington vice-president. 











Frederic Masson has been elected perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy, to succeed 
the late Etienne Lamy. 


Miss Amy Lowell, who is a sister of Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has received a bequest of $50,000 con- 
veyed to her in the will of the late Major 
James A. Roosevelt, her nephew. 

Dr. Talcott Williams has resigned as  di- 
rector of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University and will receive the degree 
of Professor Emeritus of Journalism in 
recognition of his services as head of the 
school since it was founded seven years ago 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer. Dr. Williams 
says that his retirement is on account of his 
age. He wiil be seventy years old July 20. 

Rex Beach and Samuel Goldwyn have or- 
ganized a $1,000,000 corporation, known as 
Eminent Authors’ Pictures, Inc., to exploit 
the works of well known writers. The com- 
pany has secured the exclusive film rights for 
a long term of years to all the works of Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Basil King, Gou- 
verneur Morris, Major Rupert Hughes, Miss 
Gertrude Atherton, and Leroy Scott. Each 
film will be made “ under the personal super- 
vision of the author.” The method of motion 
picture producing companies in the past has 
been simply to buy the screen rights to an 
author’s work, all later business of adapta- 
tion and direction being in the hands of the 
producers, and authors have complained that 
they have been unable to recognize 
works in photoplay form. 


their 


A society of musicians, the purpose of 
which is to publish such compositions ( prin- 
cipally chamber music) by American com- 
posers as can be undertaken by the existing 
publishing firms only in exceptional cases, 
owing to their lack of commercial value, has 
been incorporated in New York. William B. 
Tuthil is the secretary. 

The National Association of City Editors 
has changed its name to Editorial Workers 
of America, to include all newspaper editorial 
workers. Clare Berger of Warrensburg, 


Penn., has been elected president, and Claude 
R. Diegle, of Milwaukee, secretary. The next 
convention will be held in Milwaukee. 
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Grant Richards, the London publisher, 
some time ago commissioned S. M. Ellis to 
write a life of George Meredith, understan- 
ing that Ellis, as a cousin of Meredith, would 
obtain the approval of Meredith’s executors 
for any quotations made from books 
letters. The life appeared, reviewed 
well, suddenly disappeared. 


and 

was 
The thing 
was an action in the courts by the executors, 
Lord 


next 


Morley among them, claiming an in- 
junction against Richards on the ground of 
violation of copyright rights by Ellis. 

A “Life of Joel Chandler Harris,” by 
Robert Lemuel Wiggins, has been published 
by Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The John C., 
lished a 
William 
bar. 


Winston Company 
“Life of 


Draper 


has pub- 
Theodore Roosevelt,” by 
Lewis of the Philadelphia 
Ex-President Taft supplies a voluminous 
introduction. 

“A New Study of English Poetry,” by 
Henry Newbolt (E. P. Dutton & 
cludes essays by the English poet on 
themes as “ What Is Poetry ?” “ Poetry and 
Rhythm,” “ Poetry and Personality,’ 
and Politics,” 


Co.). ite 
such 


“ Poetry 
“The Approach to Shakspere,” 
and “ Poetry and Education.” 

Rudolph Schevill ( Duf- 
field & Co. ), is a new volume in the Master 
Spirits of Literature Series. 


“ Cervantes,” by 


“ Anatole France,” by Lewis Piaget Shanks 
(Open Court Publishing Company ), is a 
biography of the French author and a critical 
study of his forty books. 

“The New Elizabethans,” by E 
(John Lane Company ), 
raphies of 


B. Osborn 
brief biog- 
twenty-five of the ablest 
young men, poets and others, who died under 
the British 


gives 
some 


flag in the war. 

“Letters of Harry James Smith,” with an 
introduction by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, is 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In “ Reading the Bible,” by William Lyon 
Phelps ( Macmillan Company ), Professor 
Phelps discusses Reading the Bible, The 
Short Stories of the Bible, and St. Paul as 
a Letter Writer. 

“ How the Bible Grew,” by Frank G. Lewis 
( University of Chicago Press ), is a concise 
account of the sources and the literary devel- 
opment of the Bible. 


“Rousseau and Romanticism,” by Irving 
Sabbitt ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is a 
study of Rousseau as the most important in- 
terpreter of the emotional aspect of natural- 
and an argument for a and 
critical humanism. 


ism, positive 


“Voltaire’s Essay of Epic Poetry,’ — “a 
study and an edition” — by Florence Donnell 
White, is published by the Brandow Printing 
Company, of Albany, N. Y. 

The 
‘a journal of reconstruction,” and announces 
that f will 


London Athenzum has ceased to be 


henceforth it again be a_ weekly 


magazine of literary criticism. 
Floyd W. 
Coal Age, has been engaged by the Saturday 


Parsons, formerly editor of the 


Evening Post to conduct a weekly business 
department which is to be a feature of that 
R. Dawson Hall will be the new 
editor of the Coal 

B. W. Huebsch removal to 
32 West Fifty-eighth street, New York. 


\ weekly paper called 


publication 
Age. 


announces his 


has 
been started in New York by representatives 


Soviet Russia 


Jolshevist government. 

East Fif- 
teenth street, New York, has been started to 
offset the Communist, recently started by the 


“left The 


new paper is two cents a copy, 


of the Russian 


The Socialist, with offices at 7 


insurgent or wing” Socialists, 
price of the 
and the expense of publishing, it is explained, 
is being met by voluntary contributions. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, of which Walt Whit- 
man was the editor in 1846-47, published May 
31 a Walt Whitman Centenary Number, with 

icles by John Burroughs and others and 
reprints of editorials and other prose, in- 
cluding fiction, which Whitman wrote for the 
Eagle when he was the editor of the paper. 


4 


ari 


Verner Z. Reed died at Coronado, Calif., 
April 20, aged fifty-five. 

L. Frank Baum died in Los Angeles May 
6, aged sixty-three. 

Albert Ellery Bergh died in New York May 
7, aged sixty-two. 

Rt. Rev. David H. Greer died in New York 
May 19, aged seventy-five. 

Rev. Dr. George Hodges, of Cambridge, 
Mass., died at Holderness, N. H., May 27, 


aged sixty-two. 





